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LEAGUE FACES TEST 
IN FAR EAST CRISIS 


Council Meets in Paris to Consider 
Further Action as Fighting 
Continues in Manchuria 


DAWES ATTENDS NEGOTIATIONS 


Drastic Measures Under Article 
XVI Not Likely to Be Put 
Into Effect Now 


For more than two months now, war 
clouds hovering over the Far East have 
cast a deep shadow on the rest of a trou- 
bled world. The dispute between China 
and Japan in Manchuria has grown daily 
in intensity, threatening at any moment 
to develop into a major conflict, the con- 
sequences of which would be impossible 
to foretell. The fear that this might hap- 
pen prevailed on November 16, as the 
Council of the League of Nations met 
in Paris in another attempt to bring 
China and Japan together. On that date 
the breach between those two countries 
reached one of its most critical stages 
for that was the day on which Japan, in 
accordance with the Council’s request, 
was to have withdrawn its troops from the 
occupied districts in Manchuria. But the 
booming of guns in Manchuria gave elo- 
quent voice to Japan’s determination to 
stand fast, and to China’s equally strong 
resolve that Japan must yield. 


COUNCIL IN PARIS 


It was, therefore, in the face of an ex- 
tremely dangerous situation that the 
Council met on November 16. Nor did 
the government of the United States min- 
imize the importance of the occasion. It 
sent its representative to Paris in the per- 
son of Charles G. Dawes, ambassador to 
London, and one of the most able men at 
the service of the Department of State. 
Presided over once more by the venerable 
French foreign minister, Aristide Briand 
the members of the Council began to em- 
ploy to their utmost their diplomatic 
skill in an effort to bring about a concili- 
ation. In the event that this attempt 
should fail they 
were to deter- 
mine on the 
League’s future 
course of action. 
It is important, 
therefore, to con- 
sider, first, what 
was the state of 
affairs in Man- 
churia, in Tokyo, 
in Washington, 
and in Paris; and 
secondly, what 
steps the League 
was empowered 
by its Covenant to take. 

In Manchuria the situation was admit- 
tedly dangerous. At the very moment 
which saw the Council meet, actual fight- 
ing was taking place in the vicinity of 
Tsitsihar, (see map on p. 7), between 
Chinese and Japanese forces. There, at 
a bridge which crosses the Nonni river, 
the Chinese general Ma Chan-Shan with 
some twelve to fifteen thousand troops 
Was intrenched. On the other side of the 
river a Japanese army was planning an 
attack on the city of Tsitsihar. Mean- 
while Japan was preparing to dispatch re- 
inforcements to Manchuria. 
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HE story of our first Thanksgiving Day, set aside by the Pilgrim fathers 
after the harvests were gathered in the fall of 1621, 
The subsequent history of the Thanksgiving 
festival is, perhaps, less widely known. 
sional days were set aside for the rendering of thanks, but not until 1680 
did the observance of a day become an annual event in Massachusetts. 
necticut observed a day annually after 1647, and other colonies gave scat- 
tered support to the idea of a time set apart for thanksgiving. 
nental Congress appointed thanksgiving days, one or more a year, during 
President Washington designated the fourth Thurs- 
day of November as a day of Thanksgiving in 1789, and he appointed an- 
other day for that purpose in 1795. 
on occasion by later presidents, and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
more than half the states were observing days upon which thanks should 
be rendered for the blessings enjoyed. President Lincoln set aside the fourth 
Thursday of November, 1864, and his example has been followed by every 
Thanksgiving, therefore, as a fixed national festival, 


Days of thanksgiving were set aside 


Though we no longer look upon Thanksgiving as a time for solemn- 
faced meditation, it is to be hoped that we have not forgotten altogether the 
traditional significance of the day. Despite the hardships incident to the pe- 
riod of adversity through which we are now passing, we have much cause for 
Year after year, we, as a people, have been better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, than the peoples of other lands. 
for educational and cultural advancement are nowhere else so widely dis- 
tributed. Best of all we have inherited a tradition of democracy and freedom 
which enables us to work for a better national life in relative peace and 
But even here there are millions upon whom fortune does not smile. 
The opportunities of life are by no means equal. 
by which the children of good fortune may prove their gratitude. 
gives thanks effectively when by his private acts and by his work as a citizen 
he finds ways to promote personal and social justice, when he lightens the 
burdens of the unfortunate, when he lends a helping hand to some one who 
may be struggling against odds along the paths of hope. 
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The threatened capture of Tsitsihar by 
the Japanese was all the more serious be- 
cause of Soviet Russia’s interest in that 
locality. Manchuria is divided into what 
might be called two spheres of influence. 
The northern part, roughly, north of the 
Nonni river, is largely dominated by the 
Soviet Union; the southern by Japan. 
Tsitsihar is in the Russian zone, and if 
the Japanese should capture it Russia 
would almost certainly be drawn into the 
fray. 

TOKYO AND WASHINGTON 


In the capital of Japan, Tokyo, a con- 
flict of another nature was going on. 
There, two parties were fighting for su- 
premacy—the militarists and the civilians. 
The former, who had taken matters into 
their own hands in bringing about the ad- 
vance in Manchuria, were apparently in con- 
trol. Curiously enough, the military group 
in Japan is not wholly responsible to the 
Parliament, but partially to the emperor. 
When they acted on their own initiative, 
government officials were powerless to stop 
them. They have been opposed by the 
civilians led by Premier Wakatsuki and 
by Foreign Minister Shidehara, who have 
been working desperately to have Japan 
adopt a more moderate policy. But ap- 
parently the militarists had managed to 
gain popular support. Feeling ran high, 
however, and a little over two weeks ago 
a plot to assassinate the two leaders of 
the civilians was thwarted. On Novem- 
ber 16, emphatic reports came from 
Tokyo that Japan would not yield. 

In Washington, developments came 
more quietly but were no less important. 


There, Secretary of State Stimson was in 
frequent conference with the Japanese 
ambassador, Katsuji Debuchi. Their 
meetings gave rise to many rumors, the 
most persistent of which were to the effect 
that this government would not support 
drastic action on the part of the League 
and that it did not approve of the Coun- 
cil’s request that Japan withdraw her 
troops on or before November 16. The 
State Department was reported to have 
expressed its hope that the troops would 
be withdrawn as soon as possible and that 
the dispute would be amicably settled 
It was apparent that Mr. Debuchi had 
made a decided impression in Washing- 
ton. It was his desire that the general 
attitude toward Japan be less severe in 
order to permit her to join in a com- 
promise. There were frequent rumors 
that this compromise was in sight, and 
that Japan was willing to conciliate. 


While these things were happening in 
Manchuria, in Tokyo and in Washington, 
Paris occupied the center of the stage. 
There, the League of Nations was meet- 
ing the most severe test in its history. 
The immediate situation confronting it 
was as follows: Japan had refused to 
withdraw and had thus disregarded the 
League’s request. The reasons given for 
Japan’s action were that China would not 
agree to the five points laid down by the 
Japanese representative at Geneva, Mr. 
Kenkichi Yoshizawa. The five points 
were: 1. The mutual discontinuance of 
aggressive conduct in Manchuria. 2. Re- 
spect of China’s territorial integrity. 3. 

(Concluded on page 7) 


WORLD PROBLEM NOW 
SEEN IN FALL OF SILVER 


Decreased Trade With Orient At- 
tributed to Decline in Price to 
Lowest in History 


SALES AGREEMENT SUGGESTED 


Agitation for Wider Monetary 
Use Recalls Conflicts of 
Last Century 


The ghost of silver has returned to dis- 
turb the peace of mind of those who 
thought that they had settled the question 
once and for all at the beginning of this 
century. In 1900 they succeeded in hav- 
ing Congress pass the Gold Standard Act, 
which meant that henceforth the United 
States of America would use one metal 
only, gold, as the standard of value for its 
money. Silver was definitely discarded at 
that time and the white metal was des- 
tined to fill the unimportant function of 
a subsidiary coin, not standing on its own 
merits, but accepted because it was an- 
chored to gold. The silver dollar was no 
longer accepted at its face value because 
its metal content was worth one dollar, 
but because it could always be redeemed 
in gold. 

The silver battle which preceded this 
action was One of the most bitter in the 
history of our country. From time im- 
memorial, gold and silver had been ac- 
cepted by most nations as money. Their 
value was fixed by law and both served as 
media through which men should trade. 
But with the nineteenth century, some 
countries started to look upon silver with 
disfavor. They discarded it and used only 
gold as their standard of value. After 
the Civil War, this country followed in 
the footsteps of many European countries 
and started agitation for the single gold 
standard. The whole issue came to a head 
in 1896 when the fight of gold against 
silver was taken to the polls in the presi- 
dential election of that year. The silver ad- 
vocates, led by William Jennings Bryan, 
were vehement in denouncing their op- 
ponents who, they declared, were trying 
to crucify the 
country on “a 
cross of gold.” 
But they were 
defeated and sil- 
ver was flung from 
its pedestal. 

For nearly thir- 
ty years, the sil- 
ver question was 
dead. No one 
seemed to think 
much about it 
until early last 
year. But when 
the depression 
swept over the world, the price of silver 
dropped along with that of wheat, copper, 
iron, and nearly every other commodity 
Its decline was so great that it reached the 
lowest depths ever known in history. In 
1928 it was worth only one-half as much 
as in 1920. It continued to fall until last 
summer it was worth only twenty-seven 
cents an ounce, or one-half the 1928 price. 
It was this drop in price that resurrected 
the silver question. Many political lead- 
ers began to think that the decline in the 
price of silver was an important cause of 
the world depression. They brought the 
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imports of silver into India each 
year. 


ASIATIC TRADE 


The silver advocates point to 
the above facts and state that the 
purchasing power of one-half the 
world’s population has been cut 
in two by the fall of silver. They 
believe that world prosperity 
would return if something were 
done to restore the price so that 
the Indian peasant and the Chi- 
nese laborer might have as much 
money as before. They are of the 
opinion that our trade with Asia 
would increase in tremendous 
proportions. Senator William H. 
King of Utah, one of the leaders 
in the silver movement, recently 
made the following statement: 





If silver occupied its proper place 





SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD the 
—Talbert in Washington News 


in the money systems of the world, 
Orient would purchase from 
the United States and other nations 
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commodities of the value of billions 





question before Congress last year and 
passed a resolution requesting the presi- 
dent to call an international conference 
to discuss the problem. They wanted to 
“do something for silver” and restore its 
former value. 


This fall in the price of silver has had 
a disturbing effect upon the economic con- 
dition of the world. It has meant a se- 
vere loss to the producers of the Western 
states. When they take their ore to the 
smelters, they receive much less for it 
now than they did a few years ago. But 
it has had a far greater effect in disrupt- 
ing the trade of the world, according to 
those who have espoused the cause of sil- 
ver. China still uses silver as the basis 
for its money. She is the last important 
country which has not accepted the gold 
standard. But silver is still the standard 
of value in China, just as gold is the 
standard in this country. The Chinese 
people receive payments in silver, and 
since silver is not worth so much in terms 
of gold or the moneys of other countries 
as it has been, the real incomes of the 
Chinese have fallen. It is argued that 
their purchasing power has been greatly 
reduced and that they can no longer buy 
goods from abroad. American cotton 
shirts and American cigarettes cost more 
to the Chinese man than they did before 
this fall of silver. 


INDIA AFFECTED 


It is claimed that the people of India 
have been made much poorer by this 
same condition. Although the Indian ru- 
pee is based on gold just like the Ameri- 
can dollar, many people in that country 
have their savings in silver. For centuries 
they have been accustomed to buying sil- 
ver with their surplus earnings. If an In- 
dian peasant’s crops are successful, he 
takes the rupees which he has received for 
them and buys silver ornaments or jewels 
for his wife. Or, he may buy bullion bars 
from a silver broker in Bombay and bury 
his treasure in the ground. The average 
Indian does not have faith in paper cur- 
rency. He is afraid that it may lose its 
value. So instead of buying bonds or put- 
ting his money in the savings bank, he 
buys silver with it. India has often been 
referred to as the “bottomless sink of 
precious metals.” It is difficult to estimate 
the amount of silver hoarded by the peo- 
ple of India, but the figure has been placed 
at 4,500,000,000 ounces, or more than one- 
half the world supply. 

In time of need, the Indian peasant takes 
some of his silver bullion or his wife’s 
jewels to a broker and sells them. He has 
always been used to receiving a definite 
number of rupees for them. But now that 
the price of silver has fallen, he finds that 
he can no longer receive as much money 
as before. He receives only one-third or 
one-half as much. However, this condition 
does not actually affect all the peasants of 
India, because they do not sell their 
“hoardings” unless they need money badly. 
Even then, they always replace it when 
harvest time comes and they have more 
money. This accounts for the tremendous 


of dollars annually; the standard of 
living of the Orientals would be materially 
improved and their demands for commodities 
from Occidental nations would reach enor- 
mous proportions. The Oriental nations, if 
the gold standard is persisted in, will be 
driven to set up their own industrial and eco- 
nomic life. Forced to the low level of living 
brought about by the destruction of silver, 
they will accommodate themselves to the sit- 
uation, and will erect factories and modern 
plants and enter into competition with the 
Occidental nations. They will develop scien- 
tific and technological skill and produce com- 
modities with their cheap labor, far below the 
prices of production in gold standard coun- 
tries; and sooner or later will manufacture 
commodities which Occidental nations pro- 
duce, and under-sell them in the markets of 
the world. 

The gold standard policy will drive the Ori- 
ent into an economic and industrial system 
of its own, which will be a menace to the 
economic and industrial systems of Occidental 
nations. This will result in a real “Yellow 
Peril,” not political, as indicated by many 
chauvinistic writers, but one which will se- 
riously menace the industrial system of this 
and other nations. The people of the Orient 
desire contacts with the United States and 
other nations; they would like to buy our 
surplus products and find markets for com- 
modities which this and other countries de- 
sire, but the destruction of the monetary 
qualities and functions of silver will create 
tangible and effective embargoes. 


The decline of silver has, in a large 
measure, been attributed to the actions of 
the government of India. In 1926, the gold 
standard was accepted in that country. At 
that time, the government agreed to dis- 
pose of some of the rupee reserves held in 
the treasury. The next year, the “demone- 
tization,” or melting of coins, started. Mil- 
lions of rupees were melted and the silver 
sold on the market. During the past three 
years, the government has sold more than 
100,000,000 ounces of 
silver. This is equal to 
almost one-half the an- 
nual world production. 
(The estimated produc- 
tion for 1931 has been 
placed at some 200,000,- 
000 ounces.) It is not 
difficult to see the effect 
this has had on the 
price. It has caused it 
to drop abruptly. But 
that is not all. It has 
had another serious ef- 
fect. It has caused peo- 
ple to lose whatever con- 
fidence they might have 
had in the future of sil- 
ver as a monetary metal. 
It has depressed the 
price by creating a fear 
that India would dump 
even larger quantities on 
the market. Lastly, it 
has left China practi- 
cally alone as a silver- 
standard country. 

CONFLICT ARISES 


It should not be con- 
cluded from the forego- 
ing that this plea for 
silver has been made 
without opposition. A 
sharp conflict has arisen 


over the issue. The fact that no interna- 
tional conference has yet been called to 
discuss the silver question indicates that 
different views prevail. Many people feel 
that the whole question was satisfactorily 
settled when most countries accepted the 
gold standard. Not only has the plan to 
remonetize silver, or to restore it to its 
former place as a standard of value along 
with gold, been opposed by political and 
economic leaders in this country, but promi- 
nent men in other lands have voiced their 
disapproval. Publicists have attacked the 
plan as unsound, They believe that it 
would be just as unfair to take action for 
silver as it would to restore the former 
value of wheat, copper, or corn. They do 
not accept the view that it has been a 
major cause of the depression but feel 
that its fall has been a result of the slump 
just like the fall of other commodities. 

Furthermore, they do not believe that 
our trade with China hes dropped mate- 
rially because of the decline in silver 
prices. Sir Arthur Salter, a renowned Brit- 
ish economist and former chairman of the 
economic committee of the League of Na- 
tions, brings out this point in a recent ar- 
ticle: 


If it were true that the cause of the diminu- 
tion in the imports of China and other silver- 
using countries was the fall in silver, what 
should we find? Quite obviously this: When 
we look at the statistics of the whole of world 
trade for 1929 and 1930, we should find that 
the imports by China and by the silver-using 
countries had gone down very much more 
than the imports of the gold-using countries. 
We should find, secondly, that the imports of 
China, which depend upon the purchasing 
power of the Chinese, would have gone down 
much more than the exports of China, which 
depend upon the purchasing power of gold- 
using countries. 

The statistics of the world trade suggest no 
such conclusion at all. . . . China for example 
reduced her purchases from abroad by a 
smaller proportion than the United States 
did. The reduction in America’s purchases 
of foreign goods in 1930 as compared with 
1929 was actually greater than the reduction 
in China’s purchases of foreign goods in the 
same period. 

My second criterion gives just the same 
results. Though China’s imports in 1930 were 
twenty-seven and a half per cent less than 
in 1929, her exports had gone down by an 
even bigger proportion, by thirty-four per 
cent. 


FINANCIERS’ REPORT 


Both sides of this complicated problem 
have been studied during recent weeks by 
an international committee of financiers. 
They have now submitted a report on sil- 
ver to the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris. Although they do not re- 
flect the official stand taken by the Cham- 
ber, their recommendations are of interest. 
They do not recommend that an interna- 
tional conference be called in the immedi- 
ate future. But they do suggest that some 


Sk 


experts be put to work to find new uses 
for silver. They believe that more silver 
would be used in industry and in the arts 
if some device could be found to prevent 
tarnishing. 

The committee calls attention to the fact 
that it would be difficult to reduce the pro- 
duction of silver. Such a plan has been 
used recently by the oil producers of this 
country. Silver producers, however, cannot 
cut production so easily because 65 per 
cent of all the silver is produced, not as 
a distinct operation of silver mining, but 
as a by-product in the mining of copper, 
lead and zinc. 

Of greater importance, however, is a rec- 
ommendation that the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce “should investigate the 
possibilities of bringing the North Ameri- 
can producers and refiners of silver into a 
sales agreement with the government of 
India.” It is thought that an agreement of 
this nature would have beneficial results. 
It would enable them to keep a certain 
amount of silver from the market until the 
price is higher. It is thought that a plan 
such as this could be put into effect be- 
cause a few American companies control 
most of the production of the world and 
India has the largest supplies of monetary 
silver for sale, 

The work of this committee does not 
satisfy advocates such as Senator King. 
These silver men—and they are to be 
found in most of the countries of the 
world—are asking that silver be restored 
to its old place along with gold as a 
standard of value. They would have an 
arrangement made whereby the paper 
money which circulates in every country 
should be redeemable not merely in gold 
as at present, but in gold or silver. In 
other words, they would replace the gold 
standard by a gold and silver standard. 

A policy by which two metals rather 
than one constitutes the standard of value 
is called “bimetallism.” This issue of bi- 
metallism, as we suggested in our opening 
paragraph, was fought bitterly in the 
United States a generation ago. The great 
battle of 1896 occupies a historical place 
in American politics. Now the issue is be- 
ing raised again. It is not an immediate 
one. It may not take an outstanding place 
in congressional debates and in our politi- 
cal campaigns at once. But recent events 
indicate its appearance on the horizon. 





PRONUNCIATIONS 

Benito Mussolini (be-nee’to moos-so-lee’- 
nee), Dino Grandi (dee’no grahn’dee), Tsit- 
sihar (tseet-si-hahr’), Nonni (non-nee’—o as 
in not), Wakatsuki (wah-kaht-soo’kee), 
Shidehara (shee-de-hair’a), Katsuji Debuchi 
(kaht-soo’jee de-boo’shee), Kenkichi Yoshiza- 
wa (ken-kee’chee yo-shee-zah’wah) Gabrilo- 
witsch (ga-bree’lo-vich), Yuan-Shih-Kai 


(Yuan—one syllable, u is faintly sounded, a 
as in ran; She-ki’—i as in time). 














—Courtesy of Handy and Harman 


THE BOMBAY SILVER BULLION EXCHANGE 


In the building with the square columns, the Bombay Bullion Exchange, one of the great markets of the 
world for silver, is located. The supply of silver held by the Indian government is an important factor in the 


determination of silver prices. 
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another, and considered 
measures which would 
stimulate tourist trade 
to the Balkan Peninsula, 
in southeastern Europe. 
They decided to meet 
once a year in a differ- 
ent city. 


The second Balkan 
conference was held this 
month in Istanbul, Tur- 
key, formerly known 
as Constantinople. This 
year the delegates 
adopted a resolution to 
organize an inter-Balkan 
Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry to help the 
six countries solve their 
economic and _ financial 
problems. They dis- 
cussed means of improv- 
ing the agricultural sit- 
uation in the six coun- 
tries by better market- 
ing methods for their to- 
bacco and grain. The 
wheat farmers in south- 
eastern Europe, like 
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Efforts of Grandi Place Italy Among Leading 
Peace Advocates of the World 


Another foreign statesman is in the 
United States. Foreign Minister Dino 
Grandi has conferred with President Hoo- 
ver and is now in New York, where he is 
meeting other American leaders. 

This Italian statesman is one of the most 
colorful personalities in European politics. 
His rise, although he was obscure until 
two or three years ago, has been rapid. 
At thirty-six years of age he has become 
Mussolini’s most powerful agent, and oc- 
cupies a position in Italy second only to 
that of the dictator himself. He was a 
member of the Fascist party even before 
1922, when Mussolini and his followers 
marched on Rome and seized control of 
the government; since that time, he has 
been under the personal supervision of the 
premier, who has trained him thoroughly 
for his present important position. 

He has come to the United States with 
permission to speak freely and openly of 
Italian policy. his is because Mussolini 
wishes to create good feeling by frank dis- 
cussion. of the problems common to Italy 
and the United States. It is typical of the 
recent Italian foreign policy, much of the 
success of which is due to the ability and 
energy of Signor Grandi. 

The conversations of Grandi with our 
statesmen have covered a broad field in the 
realm of politics and economics, but it 
seems that three questions are outstanding. 

What is perhaps more interesting in a 
direct way, in view of the recent rise in the 
price of cereals, is the rumor that Italy is 
negotiating for wheat purchases on the 
American market. Italy, as well as France 
and Germany, will require much more 
wheat from abroad than usual this year, 
largely for two reasons: first, Russia, the 
greatest European wheat producer, is re- 
ported to need practically all its output, and 
will export very little; second, the wheat 
crops in Western Europe, especially in 
Germany and France, have been poorer 
than usual because of devastating rainfalls 
throughout the summer. 

Another question of immediate impor- 
tance is that of debts and reparations. 
Italy is, of course, among those nations 
which profit by these payments, receiving 
several millions of dollars more than are 
paid out. However, Premier Mussolini has 
for many years preached the doctrine that 
these huge debts are the cause of much 
€conomic and political distress since the 
war. Several weeks ago, he made a speech 
to the people of Naples, saying: 


Nine years have passed since Fascist Italy 
at London presented the problem of repara- 


tions and debts in a manner that is now the 
order of the day. 

But we ask ourselves, would there really 
pass sixty long years before there is written 
the word “finis” to the tragic book-keeping of 
debit and credit based on the blood of millions 
of youths who will never see the sun again? 


The third of the most pressing issues is 
that of diszrmament. The policy of Italy 
in this matter is very interesting, but rather 
peculiar. Although he has built up one 
of the largest standing armies in Europe, 
amounting to about 300,000 officers and 
men, the Duce has said openly that Italy 
was prepared to disarm just as soon as the 
rest of the world, and the countries border- 
ing on Italy in particular, are ready to do 
so. In the same speech at Naples, the 
dictator said: 


And can it be said that there is legal equal- 
ity among nations when on one side they are 
armed to the teeth and on the other they, are 
condemned to be unarmed? 


Here he was of course referring to the 
fact that Germany and her allies were 
stripped of almost all military and naval 
power after the war, whereas the victor 
nations have proceeded to prepare war 
machines far more powerful than those of 
pre-war days. 


It is clear that the Italian point of view 
is very different from that of the French. 
The latter cling to the treaties made after 
the war, which have established the debts 
and reparations principles and disarmed the 
defeated powers. Mussolini, however, be- 
lieves that a European reconstruction is 
impossible “unless there are modified some 
clauses of some peace treaties that have 
pushed whole peoples to the brink of ma- 
terial disaster and moral desperation.” 

These words recall the fact that Italy 
was the first nation to agree unconditionally 
to President Hoover’s moratorium last 
June, and that it was Italy again, through 
Signor Grandi, that proposed the “arms 
truce” now in force. 





A BALKAN LEAGUE 


A little more than a year ago the frame- 
work was laid for a League of Balkan 
States when representatives from Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Turkey, Albania and 
Bulgaria met in Athens. This conference 
of the six Balkan countries aimed to bring 
the peoples to a better understanding of 
each other and to codperate whenever it 
was possible. They agreed to improve the 
roads which went from one country into 


cause of the low price 
of cereals. It has been 
difficult for them to market their products, 
and many of them have been placed in 
unfortunate financial positions. 


However, there remain many serious 
political and social problems which the 
Istanbul Conference could not settle. One 
of the most important was the question 
of minorities, or the treatments of groups 
of people under foreign rule. This prob- 
lem and others must be faced in time. 


Many keen observers look upon these 
annual meetings of the Balkan states with 
favor. They think that this bond, however 
loose it may be, will help solve their major 
problem, that of disagreement and dispute. 
It will be remembered that the Balkans 
have been one of the sore spots of Europe. 
Not only have outside powers come to 
open hostilities over them, but the indi- 
vidual countries have had the habit of set- 
tling their disputes by the use of arms. 
The spirit of unrest has cropped up from 
time to time and one country has tres- 
passed on the rights and territory of an- 
other. It was in Sarejevo, now a city of 
Jugoslavia, that an incident occurred in 
1914 which set off the guns of the World 
War. These meetings seem to be develop- 
ing a new policy in the Balkan countries, 
a policy which seeks to settle different 
views by peace-like methods instead of 
the sword. 





THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 











It is feared that Russia may become in- 
volved in the Manchurian troubles. If the 
reds get mixed up with the yellows it will 
make things look black for the whites. 

—Washington Post 





A German scientist says bread can be made 
from cotton. That doesn’t get us anywhere; 
we want the scientist who will discover the 
way to make money from cotton. 

—Rochester DEMocRAT AND CHRONICLE 





The proposal is made that rates be raised 
so as to place the Postal Department on a 
paying basis. It might be a good idea to lay 
in a supply of stamps while they are cheap. 

—Lire 

American apples will be sold in France this 
winter by American slot machines, but the 
plan will not be tried in this country because 
it would throw a lot of unemployed men out 
of work. —Spokane SpoxesMAN-ReviEw 





The cotton industry over in England is 
trying to develop a collar sufficiently inex- 
pensive to be thrown away after using. Why 
the hurry? The laundries usually make it 
possible after a couple of workouts, 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 





Well, it certainly looks as if about the only 
difference between 1930 and 1931 is that the 
former happened to come first. 

—Louisville Tres 





A somnambulist in Texas got into his car 
and drove it 19 miles before he was awakened 
by hitting a truck. This is not unusual. 

—LIFre 





: If some motorists’ minds were as penetrat- 
ing as their horns, there would be less need 
for horns. —Louisville Courter-JouRNAL 





_A Topeka man says the fellow who sold 
him a 14-karat gold ring not long ago ap- 
parently had also dropped the gold standard. 

—Topeka Datty Capirat 





And whoever is interested in unusual en- 
durance contests will probably be glad to 
know that this will be the third winter the 
wolf has spent on our doorstep. —JupcE 





Canadian inventor who has discovered 
means of making carbon monoxide harmless 
ought now to turn his attention to treatment 
of political gas. —Boston GLoBe 





“Man would be happier,” said Hi Ho, the 
sage of Chinatown, “if he could guard his ut- 
terances as carefully as he guards his money 
and jewels.” —Washington Star 





Now come the pleasant Autumn days, when 
sportsmen from the great cities will demon- 
strate that they can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a guide and a jack-rabbit. 

—Milwaukee SENTINEL. 
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—From “The New World” by Isaiah Bowman 
ITALY AND HER POSSESSIONS 


The Italians have extensive interests abroad as evidenced by 
large possessions, chiefly in Africa. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


T is very hard at a time like this to 

tell how the business tide is running. 
Many who comment on the situation base 
their conclusions upon insufficient evidence. 
It is easy to be misled by prophecies of a 
superficial nature. ‘The evidence is con- 
fused and in some cases contradictory, and 
a wide knowledge of business and a careful 
scrutiny of the economic forces which gov- 
ern the industrial life are necessary before 
one can speak with any assurance. 

Business statistics for the first weeks of 
November do not furnish a clear indication 
of the trend. Certain signs were favorable. 
At this season of the year steel production 
ordinarily declines, but the decline this 
month was not marked. The building of 
residences kept up fairly well. The fig- 
ures as to the number of railway cars 
which were loaded with freight were favor- 
able. There was an increase in department 
store sales. There were scattered reports 
of industrial plants which were taking on 
new men. There was a falling off in the 
amount of currency in circulation, which 
indicated that not so many people were 
hoarding money. All these indications are 
favorable. 

On the other hand, according to figures 
prepared by the magazine Business Week, 
there was weakness in electric power out- 
put. The reports as to the amount of 
money spent, as indicated by checks cashed, 
were unfavorable, and banks continued to 
close their doors. These signs are not 
good. Business Week sums up its con- 
clusions as follows: 

Our index for the first week of November is 
stationary at the low level for the year. Com- 
modity prices have relaxed the swift pace of 
their recent rise, and security markets are 
taking their tempo from them, lacking other 
stimulation in industrial or business news. 
Intensifying difficulties in the German finan- 
cial situation, as yet unrelieved by French 
moves, as well as the economic uncertainties 
involved in the Manchurian picture of “raging 
peace,” are some of the more immediate ob- 
stacles still to be overcome before the bear 
market can be definitely declared dead and 


the badly scared sacred bull safely issue from 
his long seclusion for the next festival. 


The Financial World, which shares with 
Business Week a high reputation for the 


soundness of its views on economic and 
financial conditions, in its November 18 
issue concludes an editorial “Has the Tide 
Turned?” with this statement: 

It is the considered judgment of The Finan- 
cial World, based upon a broad and searching 
study of the entire economic structure that 
we are now entering upon the recovery phase 
of the business cycle, which inevitably follows 
all depression periods. The extent and rapid- 
ity of the upward movement for any specific 
period of time are in essence indeterminate, 
but are of minor importance compared with 
the major fact of progress. It may be sug- 
gested, however, that the increasing momen- 
tum in the upward direction may well prove 
as surprising to most people as was the extent 
and duration of the deflation through which 
we have been passing. 

The consensus of opinion among bank- 
ers, economists and business leaders ap- 
pears to be that, while no marked improve- 
ment in conditions may be expected during 
the winter months, it is unlikely that we 
will descend any lower in the depression, 
and that by next spring we may see a 
definite upward turn. 


OME time ago there seemed to be dan- 

ger of serious labor trouble on the rail- 
roads. The railway companies said that 
unless they could secure permission from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
raise their freight rates 15 per cent, they 
would be obliged to cut the wages of their 
employees. They did not receive this per- 
mission. They were given the privilege of 
raising the rates temporarily on certain 
classes of commodities, but they did not by 
any means get what they asked for. It 
seemed, then, that they might undertake to 
put the wage cuts into effect. The railway 
men on some of the roads are very strongly 
organized. The conductors, the firemen, 
the engineers and other employees, are in 
certain sections of the country and on cer- 
tain roads organized into powerful unions. 
Perhaps they are strong enough so that 
they could go on strike and tie up trans- 
portation if the roads should try to force 
cuts upon them. 

The leaders of these organizations, how- 
ever, were not inclined to be unreasonable. 
They offered some time ago to meet the 
railway executives and talk things over. 
They indicated that they might be willing 
to consider a temporary cut in wages pro- 
vided the railway companies should under- 
take to give employment to a greater num- 
ber of the men and thus keep employment 
stable. The union leaders believe that if 
a shorter working day were adopted more 
men might be employed. The railway ex- 
ecutives have now agreed to meet the rep- 
resentatives of the unions for a discussion 
of the problems of railroad labor. Con- 
cerning the work and the possible achieve- 
ments of this conference the New Repub- 
lic, a friend of organized labor, has this 
to say: 

It is obvious, of course, that a railway wage 
cut would not be utilized by managements for 
lower freight rates, thus inviting more traffic. 
Would it be devoted merely to enlarging prof- 
its? Few railway workers would favor it in 
that event. If that is the purpose of the 
move, it is well that the altruistic bunkum of 
wage-cutting should be deflated at once. But 

there is room for a bargain along the 














lines of employment stabilization. If 
wage rates were lower, would the 
roads guarantee to spend the sav- 
ings on repair of equipment or 
maintenance of way—now sadly 
neglected in many cases? Or could 
some national plan of job insurance 
or pensions be devised, so that 
greater security might be gained in 
exchange for a lower rate of pay? 
Or would shorter hours serve to dis- 
tribute available work more widely ? 
The existence of genuine collective 
bargaining on the railroads, with 
unions having at least the average 
of competent leadership, makes it 
possible to explore such possibilities, 
instead of relying on the unchecked 
assurance of autocratic employers 
that wage-slashing is really all for 
the workers’ own good. 
a a) 

RATHER important an- 

nouncement as to the naval 
policy of our government was 
made last week. Admiral William 
B. Pratt, the chief of naval oper- 
ations, says that our government 
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THERB’'S ONE IN EVERY CLASS 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 


does not intend at this time to 
build as large a fleet as it would 





be permitted to build under the 
terms of the London Treaty on 
the limitation ‘of naval arma- 
ments. It will be remembered 
that this agreement provided that 
the United States and Great Brit- 
ain might have navies equal in 
size, and the total tonnage up to 
which each country might build 
was fixed. The United States gov- 
ernment does not have so many 
ships as it might have and still 
keep within the terms of this 
treaty. Those in authority have 
not felt that we needed a navy of 
that size, 

Furthermore, Admiral Pratt 
says that if we should at once 
construct a great number of ships 
—enough so that our navy would 
be up to the limit fixed by the 
treaty—this new building would 
represent a considerable part of 











our fleet. All the veSsels being 
built at the same time would be- 
come old and out of date at the 


WE KNOW JUST HOW YOU FEEL, 


SAM 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post DIsPATCH 








same time. He prefers not to 

build that way. He thinks it better to 
build a few ships at a time. In that case 
only a few at a time would become old and 
would need to be replaced. 

But that is not all. Admiral Pratt does 
not think that we will ever build up to the 
terms of the London Treaty because he 
hopes that the treaty will be revised and 
that the navies of all the nations will be 
further limited. In that case our navy 
could be retained as small as it now is and 
yet it might be as large a navy as we would 
be permitted to have when all the navies 
of the world are further reduced. It thus 
appears that the United States govern- 
ment is sincere in its efforts to secure the 
reduction of navies and that it is acting in 
the belief that these efforts will be suc- 
cessful. 

a a) 

HE president and congressional leaders 
are wrestling with the problem of 
national finances, It seems that the deficit 
for the year ending June 30, 1932, will 
amount to $2,000,000,000—the government 
will during the year spend that much more 
than its income. How is this deficit to be 
made up? How is the money to be ob- 
tained? The government must do one of 
two things: either it must borrow the 
money to meet its expenses by selling 

bonds, or else it must increase taxes. 

Reasonable arguments may be advanced 
for either course. It may be contended 
that during a time of depression the gov- 
ernment should continue its ordinary ex- 
penses. It should keep its operations up 
to their normal level. This would give em- 
ployment to the usual number of men and 
women who work for the government. The 
money should be borrowed by the issuance 
of bonds. Then when good times come 
again—when the country is prosperous 
and taxes can more easily be paid—taxes 
should be increased and the money which 
had been borrowed should be paid back. 

Another argument, and apparently the 
one which President Hoover and most of 
the leaders in Congress have adopted, runs 
to the effect that the government should 
economize, that it should carry on only 
such operations as are necessary, and that 
it should not continue to borrow after it 
has already borrowed so much that in order 
to get more money it must pay a high rate 
of interest on the bonds. When it is no 
longer possible to sell bonds which pay a 
low rate of interest, and there is evidence 
that that time has now come, it is said 
that taxes should be increased. 

After a conference of administration 
leaders last week it was announced that an 
increase in the federal taxes was considered 
necessary. There has been no official 
statement as to the form the increase shall 
take. Some advocate an increase of the in- 
come tax, especially of the taxes on large 
incomes. Others favor a sales tax—a small 
tax upon the retail sales of all kinds of 
commodities, or at least on the sales of 
luxuries. Still others would increase the 
inheritance tax. It seems that the question 
of increased taxation and of the form of 
that increase will be an outstanding issue 
during the coming session of Congress. 


HE new British government has 

rushed through Parliament a_ bill 
which empowers the Board of Trade to 
impose an import duty of 100 per cent on 
all manufactured goods, or partly manu- 
factured goods, coming from abroad. This 
authority extends only for six months. It 
is not intended as the inauguration of a 
general protective tariff program by Great 
Britain. It is designed as emergency legis- 
lation to prevent the dumping of foreign 
goods into England. 

This bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons by Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He is a 
Liberal and has always stood for a policy 
of free trade. He has not abandoned the 
free trade position. He said, however, in 
introducing the measure, that an abnormal 
situation now éxists in England. Foreign 
producers have had the impression that the 
government which has just been installed 
in England might enact protective tariff 
legislation. They have undertaken to dis- 
pose of their goods quickly in the British 
markets before the tariff duties were im- 
posed. The result is that goods from the 
outside have been pouring into England at 
an unusual rate. The increase in the im- 
port into England of manufactured goods 
during the last month, says Mr. Runciman, 
amounted to about 25 per cent. It is con- 
tended that this dumping from the outside 
has created a critical situation for British 
producers, and in order to protect them the 
Board of Trade is given the authority to 
erect temporarily a tariff wall against man- 
ufactured goods. 

Parliament will go into a two months’ 
recess early in December. During this 
time the parliamentary leaders will study 
the tariff problem carefully and will under- 
take to agree among themselves upon the 
features of a more permanent tariff policy. 

a) 


HE second Round Table Conference 

which has been meeting in London 
since September seemed doomed to certain 
failure last week. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald had announced that the meeting 
would come to a close within a week and 
the Indian delegates were tied up in a dead- 
lock. The Moslems, or Mohammedans, 
could not reach an agreement with the Hindu 
delegates and Mahatma Gandhi. For weeks, 
the drafting of the Constitution had made 
little progress because of this conflict. The 
Mohammedans insisted on a certain pro- 
portion of representation in the proposed 
parliament and would listen to nothing until 
this point was cleared up. It was this dis- 
agreement between the various religious 
factions which disrupted the conference of 
last year. It appeared that the same fate 
would attend the present meeting. 

But a few days before the conference 
was to be terminated, a new ray of hope 
was expressed by Mahatma Gandhi and the 
British leaders that perhaps all was not 
lost. The Moslem delegates unexpectedly 
announced that they agreed that the draft- 
ing of the constitution should continue. The 
federal structures committee, which has 
been working on the constitution, was able 
to resume its operations. 
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A HISTORY OF POPULISM 


THE POPULIST REVOLT. A HISTORY OF THB 
FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND THE PEOPLE's 
party. By John D. Hicks. (Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, $4.00.) 


Before the Civil War the most persist- 
ent and distressing problem in our na- 
tional life was the existence side by side 
of two incompatible social systems. 
North of Mason and Dixon’s Line democ- 
racy meant the right of all men, without 
regard to color or occupation to enjoy 
equal protection of the law, freedom of 
speech and association, opportunity to fol- 
low a career suited to their talents, and 
the liberty to dispose of their labor by 
voluntary agreement. South of that line 
democracy meant the limitation of polit- 
ical power to the small class of the 
planter aristocracy, and the servile status 
of nearly one half the population owned 
as property, like horses or wagons, and 
sternly prevented, by statute law and the 
pressure of public opinion, from aspiring 
to economic self-determination or social 
recognition. These conflicting systems 
engendered continual strife between the 
sections. The North condemned slavery 
as a relic of barbarism and sought by con- 
gressional legislation to block its extension 
into new territory. The South resented 
this aspersion on their morals, and, rely- 
ing upon the doctrine of states rights, de- 
nied the power of the national government 
to regulate in any way the “peculiar in- 
stitution” which they believed necessary 
to their economic prosperity and_ social 
security. It took four years of fratrici- 
dal war, followed by a dozen years of hos- 
tile maladjustment, before the sectional 
strife which had threatened the destruc- 
tion of the Union was fairly quieted. 

Since the Civil War there has been no 
issue like slavery to stir moral passions to 
their depths and to call into question the 
very value of the Constitution itself. 
Nevertheless there has been a _ sectional 
problem quite as persistent as slavery, 
and as yet by no means solved. That is 
the conflict between the agrarian West 
and the industrialized East, between the 
debtor of the frontier and the creditor of 
Wall Street, between the farmer produc- 
ing the primary commodities, like cereals, 
cotton, live stock, and fruit, on which our 
prosperity is based, and the manufacturer, 
middleman, merchant and banker, who are 
concerned with transforming, transferring, 
and stabilizing our national wealth. Both 
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of these groups have important functions 
in our economic system. The clash be- 
tween them has arisen from the charge of 
each group that the other has not played 
fairly. The farmer has generally been 
the plaintiff, for the obvious reason that 
he has been the “under-dog,” dependent 
on the eastern creditor for his capital 
and on the railroads for his marketing, 
possessing property that is not to be hid- 
den from the tax assessor, and unable, 
like the manufacturer, to regulate his 
production to accord with the demand of 
the year or the season. 

Various legislative acts and proposed 
remedies of the last two decades for the 
relief of the farmer (Federal Farm Loan 
Banks, Intermediate Credit Banks, Agri- 
cultural Credits Act, McNary-Haugen 
bills, the equalization fee, the debenture 
plan, the Federal Farm Board) testify to 
the continuing perplexity of this issue. 
It is therefore a contribution of the first 
importance to the understanding of cur 
current problems that Dean Hicks of the 
University of Nebraska has made in his 
recent volume on “The Populist Revolt. 
A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and 


the People’s Party.” (University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 1931. 
Pp. ix. 473. $4.00.) 


Dean Hicks tells the story, in fasci- 
nating style, of the origin of agrarian dis- 
content and the crusade of the determined 
leaders of the Populist party in the West 
and the South for farm relief. He makes 
the figures of Ignatius Donnelly, General 
Weaver, Mary E. Lease (“the Patrick 
Henry in Petticoats”), ‘Sockless” Jerry 
Simpson, “Pitchfork” Ben Tillman, and 
others live in his pages. He shows us 
the cartoon (from a St. Louis paper of 
1894) of Uncle Sam wearing a high hat 
made of piercing thorns, which probably 
suggested to William J. Bryan the famous 
phrase which won him the presidential 
nomination at Chicago in 1896. He de- 
votes an illuminating final chapter to a 
summary of the contributions of Pop- 
ulism to our political reforms and our 
economic theories in the last generation, 
showing how potent Populism has been 
as a leaven in spite of its weakness as a 
party. The cause of that weakness, too, 
Dean Hicks probes with dispassionate 
historical criticism, in spite of his appar- 
ent sympathy with the farmers’ cause. 


This is the first adequate treatment of 
one of the most important episodes in our 
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© Ewing Galloway 


A PROTEST AGAINST POPULISM 


a Forty years ago the agrarian political organization known as populism, described in John D. Hicks’ 
The Populist Revolt,” assumed such proportions as to frighten the industrial and financial interests in 
This picture shows a parade down lower Broadway, New York, by opponents of “free silver” 
and other features of the program advocated by the organized farmers. 


the East. 





history. Dean Hicks has not only 
utilized every available source of 
material in public documents, spe- 
cial pamphlets, newspaper and mag- 
azine articles, and a variety of sec- 
ondary works on the subject, but he 
has written out of the experience 
of many years of teaching and of 
guiding the research of graduate 
students in this field. His bibliog- 
raphy contains the titles of a dozen 
unpublished masters’ theses written 
by the members of his seminars in 
the history of the agrarian move- 
ment, to whom he graciously dedi- 
cates his volume. 
Davin S. Muzzey, 


MARK TWAIN 


Clara Clemens (Mrs. Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch—wife of the director of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra) 
has written an intimate biography 
under the title “My Father: Mark 
Twain” (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $5.00). This is not a 


Clemens. 








MARK TWAIN 
From jacket of “‘My Father: Mark Twain,” by Clara 


(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1931). 








chronological record of the great 
humorist’s life. It is rather a series of 


sketches covering different periods from* 


the time of his marriage onward through 
the rest of his career. His letters are 
quoted freely. In fact, the letters are to 
a considerable extent permitted to tell 
their own story of Mark Twain’s person- 
ality. 


The middle years of Mark Twain’s life 
were exceptionally happy. He was a 
home-loving man and those were pleasant 
days which he spent with his family, his 
wife and three daughters. Then a hard 
fate began to plague this man who was 
bringing laughter to the world.  Ill-con- 
sidered business ventures brought him into 
financial difficulties from which he never 
emerged. The family went to Europe 
where living costs were lower, and thence- 
forth they were frequently separated, for 
his business responsibilities kept him in 
America much of the time. Two of his 
daughters and his wife died. The other 
daughter, the author of this book, mar- 
ried, and Mark Twain’s last days were 
days of loneliness and suffering. His 
daughter sums up his story in the con- 
cluding paragraph of her book: 


His had been a life of sorrows, struggles, 
disappointments, triumphs, joys, and once 
more sorrows. He had fought his way on 
the battlefield with the fire of a soldier, but 
his weapons had been that wit and humor 
which is born of profound human _ under- 
standing. 


A SPANISH JOURNEY 


‘Beyond the Pyrenees,” by Marcel Au- 
rousseau (New York: Alfred 
H. King. $3.50), is a se- 
quel to the former book by 
the same author, “Highway 
Into Spain.” Marcel Aurous- 
seau, a young Australian of 
French descent, together with 
Maxwell McCullough, a Co- 
lumbia student from Texas, de- 
cided to make a journey on 
foot from Paris to Madrid. 
The first of the books, ‘“High- 
way Into Spain,” tells of their 


experiences from Paris to the 
Spanish border. The present 
volume, “Beyond the Pyre- 


nees,’ completes the record of 
the journey, taking them from 
the Spanish frontier to the cap- 
ital, 

The narrative of this trip on 
foot through Spain is fascinat- 
ing. The author is an intelli- 
gent observer and he can write 
well. He gives us impressions 
of the Spanish scenery, of the 
villages, of the farms, and fields 
and woods. He recounts the 
amusing and sometimes trying 
experiences which he and _ his 
companion had in_ securing 
food and sleeping quarters and 
in making their way across the 
country. Through his eyes we 
obtain glimpses of Spain and 
Spanish life, unspoiled by un- 
due efforts at interpretation. 
We do not go with these boys 





to the tourist resorts, but to the unfre- 
quented parts of the country where we 
are permitted to pass leisurely along the 
roads and through the towns, seeing the 
people in the course of their everyday 
lives. 

AN OUTSTANDING NOVEL 

“Without My Cloak,” by Kate O’Brien 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 
is, we think, one of the finest bits of the 
season’s fiction. It is the story of an Irish 
family in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. It is by no means a “thriller.” 
In fact, there is no great amount of action 
in it. But there is character portrayal 
which one will long remember, and there 
are word pictures which bespeak the art- 
istry of the author. The following para- 
graphs, taken from the first page of the 
book, illustrate the imaginative use of 
words which gives distinction to the story: 

In the south two remote green hills had 
wrapped their heads in cloud; eastward the 
stonier, bluer peaks wore caps of snow al- 
ready. To the north the mountains of St. 
Phelim were bronzed and warmly wooded. 

Villages lay untidily about the plain; smoke 
floated from the chimneys of parked mansions 
and the broken thatch of cowmen’s huts; 
green, blue, brown, in all their shades of dark 
and brightness, lay folded together across the 
stretching acres in a colour-tranquillity as ab- 
solute as sleep, and which neither the break- 
ing glint of lake and stream nor the seasonal 
flame of woodtops could disquiet. Lark songs, 
the thin sibilance of dried leaves, and the cry- 
ing of milk-heavy cows were all the sounds 
that came up to the man who stood in the 
Gap of Storm and scanned the drowsed and 
age-saddened vista out of eyes that were 
neither drowsed nor sad. 

Something of the emotional conflict, the 
disillusionment and the tragedy with which 
the plot is concerned is foreshadowed by 
the title, taken from Shakespeare’s lines: 
Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 

And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke? 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Former member of the faculty of Har- 
vard, present research director of the For- 
eign Policy Association and one of the 
world’s leading authorities on international 
affairs, Raymond Leslie Buell is always 
read with interest and attention. In the 
November Forum he makes a strong ap- 
peal for Philippine independence. In this 
short article, Dr. Buell opens some new 
avenues of thought on the Philippine ques- 
tion and suggests methods whereby inde- 
pendence might be achieved with the great- 
est reciprocal advantage to the islands and 
to the United States. 

The first suggestion is that President 
Hoover convene a round table conference 
of Filipino and American leaders to work 
out a definite plan. Dr. Buell agrees with 
other writers that if the United States 
grants political independence to the archi- 
pelago, measures should be taken to pre- 
vent a complete economic divorce until 
the islands are able to make adjustments 
in their trade policy. Prohibitive tariffs 
imposed against goods of Philippine origin 
without any transitorial period would prove 
disastrous and produce “economic anar- 
chy,” the author believes. 
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i America the great moving forces are 
the parties,” says James Bryce in his 
“American Commonwealth.” And again he 
says: “The spirit and force of party has 
in America been as essential to the action 
of the machinery of government as steam 
is to a locomotive engine; or, vary the 
simile, party association. and organization 
are to the organs of government almost 
what the motor nerves are to the muscles, 
sinews and bones of the human body. They 


transmit the motive power, they determine 
the directions in which the organs act.” 


Yet strange to say, these parties which 
have become so essential a part in the op- 
eration of our governmental machinery 
were not taken into ac- 
count by the framers of our 
Constitution. No hint of 
them is to be seen in our 
constitutional mechanism. 
They came as_ unplanned 
developments, and furthermore, they arose 
in an atmosphere of suspicion, and from 
the earliest days to the present this sense 
of suspicion has followed them. Political 
parties and party programs are still spoken 
of half apologetically. 

Shortly after George Washington was 
inaugurated, lines of party cleavage began 
to form. The members of the first Con- 
gress got into the habit of dividing into 
groups, which were parties in embryo. Be- 
fore long, full-fledged political parties were 
in the field. Yet they were looked upon by 
the first president as abnormalities. He 
called these incipient parties “factions” and 
he deplored the rise of “factionalism.” 
From that dav to this, parties have con- 
stantly assumed control of the government 
and have managed its affairs. Yet partisan- 
ship has quite generally been regarded as 
something that we should be ashamed of. 
And in every time of real or fancied crisis 
the attempt has been made to get the rep- 
resentatives of the government to ignore 
party lines and to act “in the national in- 
terest”—it being assumed that party in- 
terest and national interest do not coin- 
cide. 


Political 
Patty 
Origins 


Time after time in our history 
the appeal for less of partisan- 
ship has been made. Andrew 
Jackson was con- 
demned for using 
the bestowal of 
office as a means 
of strengthening . 
his party organiza- 
tion. During the Civil War there 
were appeals for the breaking 
down of party lines. The same 
appeal was made during the World 
War. Only last winter the promi- 
nent leaders of the minority 
party, the Democratic, pledged 
themselves not to agitate during 
that critical session of Congress 
for a purely party program. And 
at this very moment, as Congress 
is about to come into session, one 
hears much of the necessity for a 
party truce. There are rumors 
that President Hoover will call the 
leaders of the two parties together 
in an attempt to get them to for- 
get their differences and act, as it 
is again said, “in the national in- 
terest.” 

But while the party organiza- 
tions and the party programs are 
looked upon with considerable 
disfavor by many people, or at 
least with considerable cynicism, 
it is generally presumed that they 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


are necessary features of our political sys- 
tem, Thinking about them is confused. 
While it is commonly assumed that the 
party interests and the national interests 
do not coincide, it is quite as commonly as- 
sumed that the government must be car- 
ried on through the interaction of the two 
leading parties, and consequently any at- 
tempt to break up this system of govern- 
ment by the two parties is by many people, 
perhaps the majority, looked upon with 


_ereat disfavor and is even regarded as an 


act treasonable to the common good. 


From time to time third parties have 
been organized, and have organized to com- 
pete with the two great parties. Thus 
the “Free Soilers” in the 
days of slavery agitation, 
the “Greenbackers” in the 
days when the Civil War 
economic problems were 
being liquidated, the ‘‘Pop- 
ulists” of the nineties, the “Progressives” 
of 1912, have undertaken to get a foot- 
hold and have been repulsed by those 
who have felt that the government could 
best be managed by having two strong 
parties, one to criticize and challenge 
the other—each offering itself as an al- 
ternative if the party in power were not 
giving satisfaction. Today the issue of two- 
party government is raised again as the 
“progressive” blocs in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives tend to act to- 
gether in a group, or bloc, which, because 
of the closeness of the division between 
two parties, holds the balance of power. 

May we get any light from history which 
will help us the better to analyze the influ- 
ences exerted by third parties? There have 
been, as we have suggested, a number of 
occasions when party discipline was re- 
laxed—when the machinery of the govern- 
ment was not definitely under the control of 
any coherent political organization. There 
have been times like the present when 
Congress was divided into groups, no one 


Third 
Parties 
Unpopular 


THE INAUGURATION OF 


of which had full control of the situation. 
There have been times when the balance of 
power has been held by factions; or groups, 
or blocs. What happens in a case of this 
kind? 


Under such circumstances legislation can 
be enacted only as a result of compromises. 
That is the case today. If a piece of legis- 
lation is desired by the “old 
guard” Republicans, by the 
Democrats, or by the “pro- 
gressives,’ it must be 
worked over, or else deals 
must be made with oppos- 
ing factions before a majority can be 
reached, No straight party program can be 
put into effect. No set of leaders is wholly 
responsible for the conduct of affairs. 

This may at first seem unfortunate, and 
possibly it is. But at least the situation is 
not so abnormal as it may appear. Com- 
promise is always necessary in the opera- 
tion of a government. Even when party 
discipline is rigid and when each party 
presents what appears to be a united front, 
the party programs are arrived at through 
a process of compromise. The leaders of a 
party can secure the support of something 
like half the voters of the nation for a pro- 
gram only when it leaves out of account 
most of the great controversial issues. 
Party cohesion is bought at a price and 
that price is the ignoring of many prob- 
lems which are vital. The differences which 
exist among the millions of people who sup- 
port the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party are ironed out by omitting a 
candid consideration of any issues except 
the very few upon which there is general 
agreement. A party platform commands 
the support of a majority of the nation 
by being platitudinous. 


“*Factions” 
Are in 
Control 


When there are several parties instead of 
two a greater number of the compromises 
are effected, not in the formulation of 
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PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


On the balcony of Federal Hall, New York, the oath of office was administered to George Washington by 


Robert R. Livingston, Chancellor of New York, on April 30, 1789. 


party programs, but by the public discus- 
sion which takes place in the legislative 
bodies where the conflicting party programs 
are aired. As a matter of fact, there 
are in a nation like ours many conflicts of 
interest. When there are two parties and 
when the control of the government alter- 
nates from one party to the other, most of 
these conflicts of interest are composed 
as a result of contests which 
go on beneath the surface. 
When there are more parties 
a larger number of the con- 
flicting interests have party 
support and are publicly pro- 
claimed. They have their hearings on the 
floors of the legislative bodies and the com- 
promises which are effected are arrived at 
more publicly. 

Greater confusion, of course, attends 
these public attempts at compromise. A 
greater number of people become aware of 
the conflicts of interest. More people take 
part in attempts to control legislation. The 
machinery of government does not operate 
so smoothly, although action when finally 
taken may be the resultant of more demo- 
cratic forces. There is, furthermore, less 
continuity in governmental policy and less 
stability in governmental control. 


When 
Interests 
Conflict 


But why was George Washington’s vision 
of government without parties not real- 
ized? Why did parties arise anyway? It 
has frequently been as- 
sumed that parties arose be- 
cause there were, among 
the leaders of opinion, dif- 
ferent conceptions or the- 
ories as to the proper na- 
ture of the government. It has been as- 
sumed that some emphasized the necessity 
of orderly government, while others stressed 
the need of liberty at the expense of order. 
It has also been assumed that the parties 
developed as a result of a difference of 
opinion on the question of state rights ver- 
sus the expansion of federal authority. 

Probably we would come closer to the 
mark by observing the economic 
interests of different classes of 
people. If Hamilton’s financial 
program were adopted, cer- 
tain classes—the holders of de- 
preciated obligations of the 
states, for example, stood to 
profit. The farmers who held 
none of these bonds and who paid 
a large share of the taxes stood 
to lose. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that the representatives of 
the different groups should divide 
along lines of interest. 

Frequently when a group has 
come together for the advance- 
ment of mutual economic interest, 
the members find it convenient 
to argue for the adoption of 
their programs on constitutional 
grounds, or on grounds of politi- 
cal theory. If, in the early days 
of our national history, a man fa- 
vored a protective tariff, he was 
likely to argue that it was consti- 
tutional, while if he opposed it, a 
convenient charge against it was 
that it was unconstitutional. Very 
often constitutional theories are 
the results and not the causes of 
party divisions—of divisions 
which have already been brought 
about by a conflict of economic 
interests. After people have, for 
whatever reason, allied themselves 
with a cause, they fight for it with 
any available weapons. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS 


When heavy street fighting broke out in this city recently, the 15th United States Infantry was called out 
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IN TIENTSIN, CHINA 


to aid in guarding the foreign quarters. 


strength necessary to 
keep its members at 
peace. For that reason, 
the Council was working 
for a compromise by 
private negotiations. 


LEAGUE MAY 

But it was apparent 
that, in the event of 
failure to accomplish 
this, the League would 
be forced to take action. 
It had already interfered 
in the dispute under Ar- 
= ticle XI of the Cove- 
nant. This article pro- 
| vides that “any war or 
threat of war” is “a mat- 
ter of concern to the 
whole League” and that 
the League shall take 
any action which may 
be deemed wise in order 
to safeguard the nations. 
It was under this provi- 
sion that the League re- 
quested Japan to with- 
draw. But its decision 
was not unanimous as 
the Japanese representa- 
tive dissented. The Cove- 
nant stipulates that all 
votes of the Council or 
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LEAGUE FACES TEST 
IN FAR EAST CRISIS 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The suppression of all movements tending 
to interfere with trade and to promote in- 
ternational hatred. 4. The protection of 
Japanese subjects in Manchuria. 5. Re- 
spect for Japan’s treaty rights in Man- 
churia. 

What did these points mean? The 
first pledged both China and Japan to 
cease fighting. The second disavowed any 
intention on the part of Japan to take 
any part of Manchuria. The third made 
it plain that China should withdraw the 
boycott it had instituted against Japanese 
goods, and that the Chinese should cease 
stirring up hatred against Japan in Man- 
churia. The fourth insisted that those 
subjects must be protected if Japan were 
to withdraw, and the last maintained that 
the rights which Japan had acquired in 
Manchuria through treaties were sacred. 


TREATY RIGHTS 


It is over this last point that the real 
difference of opinion lies. Japan claims that 
various treaties made from time to time 
give her certain indisputable rights in 
Manchuria, The Chinese contend that 
some of those treaties were forced upon 
her and that they have no legal value. 
The Chinese refer to the famous Twenty- 
One Demands, made by Japan in 1915. 
At that time when the wor'd was in- 
volved in a devastating war, Japan ap- 
proached China, making certain demands. 
The important ones, in this case, were a 
lengthening of the lease on the South 
Manchurian Railway. China was to have 
the privilege of repurchasing this road in 
1923, but through the treaty signed the 
Japanese lease was extended for 79 
years. Secondly, the lease on the Kwan- 
tung peninsula was likewise extended for 
a period of 74 years. These treaties are 
important to Japan, and she insists that 
they were signed by Yuan Shih-kai who 
Was then ruling over China as dictator 
and that therefore they retain all their 
legal force. The Chinese deny this and 
have consistently refused to recognize the 
Validity of the treaties. 


Japan has moreover insisted that a so- 
lution could only be found through direct 
negotiations between the two countries 
involved, and that interference by the 
League or any third party was unwel- 
come. But China refused to negotiate 
and called on the League to support her. 
But as the Council met there were reports 
that a compromise was in sight. The 
first four points made by Japan dealing 


with subjects directly related to the pres- 
ent incident could, it was thought, be set- 
tled by direct negotiations as Japan de- 
manded. They would not necessitate 
complete evacuation by Japan until agree- 
ment was reached. The fifth point is far 
more serious and involves a question of 
principle on the part of both China and 
Japan. It was thought that it might well 
be set aside, until the others were solved. 
and until Japan had withdrawn from 
Manchuria. Then, negotiations could be 
begun, and might possibly be supervised 
by a representative of the League or by 
some other party. There was hope in 
Paris that a solution to the delicate prob- 
lem might thus be reached, and that both 
China and Japan might be satisfied. 


PRIVATE NEGOTIATIONS 


When the Council met, the procedure 
it followed was far different from that of 
the previous meeting. Instead of having 
open sessions given over to inflammatory 
speeches by Chinese and Japanese repre- 
sentatives, a number of the meetings were 
secret. Likewise, they were very short, 
and were purposely adjourned in order 
that the League members might negotiate 
privately among themselves in search of 
a way out. ‘The feeling prevailed that 
the situation was too delicate to permit 
the interested parties to make strong 
statements. Negotiation behind closed 
doors was held to be more desirable. 

It was also important that Ambassador 
Dawes, the American representative, was 
not instructed to join in the Council 
meetings as Consul-General Prentiss B. 
Gilbert had done at Geneva a few weeks 
before. Mr. Dawes was there to enter 
into private negotiations and not to take 
part in the Council meetings. This was 
taken to mean that the United States 
was no longer willing to oppose the Jap- 
anese on this point. Japan had previously 
maintained that as a non-member the 
United States had no right to sit in on 
the Council meetings. Notwithstanding 
this contention, the Council had voted to 
admit the American representative. This 
incident had caused considerable ill-feeling 
on the part of the Japanese toward the 
United States. So stood the situation as 
the League Council met in Paris on No- 
vember 16. There were indications that 
that body would make every effort to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the dispute 
without taking further action which, under 
its Covenant, it is empowered to do. It 
was recognized that, inasmuch as Japan 
had not yielded to the League’s request to 
recall her troops, she would not be likely 
to obey further League demands. This 
would be serious for the League because 
it would imply that it was without the 


Assembly must be unan- 
imous unless exception is 
made in the article concerned. Therefore, 
the Council’s demand had no legal force 
and Japan could not be made to withdraw 
under Article XI which does not state that 
a majority vote is sufficient in order to 
render the decision effective. 

But there is another article, Article XV, 
which provides that in case the quarreling 
nations refuse to submit their dispute for 
settlement, the League shall issue a report. 
This report would contain certain recom- 
mendations which would be binding even 
though one or both of the disputing na- 
tions might dissent. Japan’s refusal to obey 
in this case would be a violation of the 
League Covenant. 


In the event that this should happen the 
League would be obliged to bring another 
article into play. This is Article XVI, the 
strongest in the Covenant. It provides that 
if a nation should go to war in defiance of 
the League’s recommendations, it should be 
“deemed to have 


isolated, that is, provided the United States 
were willing to support the League. There 
is strong doubt as to whether this govern- 
ment would be willing to go so far. Reports 
from Washington indicate that it would not, 
although no certainty exists. 

This economic boycott against Japan 
would act severely on Japan. She would 
have no source of supply other than what 
could be found in her own country. She 
could hardly afford to carry on a war with 
all her trade cut off. 

While this is a course of action open to 
the League, the present trend, as has 
been stated, does not lie in that direction. 
The Council will in all probability try ev- 
ery other method before resorting to such 
decided action. It may declare a diplo- 
matic boycott rather than an economic 
one. This would mean the withdrawal of 
diplomatic representatives from Tokyo by 
the League members, and would act as a 
rebuff to Japan. It would be a blow to her 
prestige but would not cripple her in the 
sense that an economic boycott would. It 
does not appear, at this writing, that even 
this measure will be resorted to, as there is 
considerable optimism in Washington and 
Paris that a compromise solution will be 
found, 





BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Recommendations were made last week 
that President Hoover create a new cabi- 
net post, a secretary of education. This 
suggestion was contained in a report sub- 
mitted by a special committee on educa- 
tion, which has been studying education 
problems for more than two years. The 
fifty-two members, all leaders of education, 
did not reach agreement in making this 
recommendation. Many of them were op- 
posed to the interference of the federal 
government in matters of schools and in- 
stitutions of learning, believing that educa- 
tion and schools are problems which should 
be settled by the individual towns and 
states. 

The new department of education, if 
created, should confine its activities to the 
dissemination of information and _statis- 
tics, according to the terms of the report. 
Those who objected to this recommenda- 
tion feared that it would be impossible 
for such a department to limit its activi- 
ties and that sooner or later it would 
evolve into an administrative body. 





committed an act 
of war against all 
other Members of : 
the League, which f 
hereby undertake / 
to subject it to the 
severance of all 
trade and financial 
relations, the pro- 
hibition of all in- 
tercourse between 
their nationals and 
the nationals of 
the covenant- 
breaking State, and 
prevention of all 
financial, commer- 
cial or personal in- 
tercourse between 
the nationals of 
the covenant- 
breaking State and 
the nationals of 
any other State 
whether a member 
of the League or 
not.” It further 
provides that the 
Council should rec- 
ommend to the 
members the mili- 
tary measures to 
be taken in order 
to support the 
League Covenant. 
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The meaning of 
this article can- 
not be mistaken. 
If it were to be 
brought to bear 
against Japan, that 


country would be pace g 


—From the New York HERALD-TRIBUNB 


The three arrows indicate cities where martial law has been declared 
by the Chinese government to prevent anti-Japanese demonstrations 
from getting out of hand. Other centers of activity are: (A) Inde- 
pendent troops threatening Chinese; (B) Chinese army; (C) Japanese 
Scene of recent fighting; (E) 
sent by Japanese; (F) Scene of riotings; (G) The Chinese capital. 


Goal of four destroyers 
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ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


Smith May Back 
Ritchie in 1932 


Maryland Chief’s Name Among Fore- 
most Democratic Possibilities 








The recent visit of Governor Albert Ca- 
bell Ritchie of Maryland to New York for 
a conference with Alfred E. Smith has been 
an event of quite some importance, in the 
eyes of political observers. By some it has 
been said that Smith, a powerful leader in 
the Democratic Party, may support Gov- 
ernor Ritchie for Democratic candidate in 
the next presidential elections. This is not 
the first time Governor Ritchie’s name has 
been mentioned in this respect. 

Governor Ritchie is now serving his 
fourth term as head of the Maryland state 
government. He is the first man ever to 
hold that office more than once. He has 
become well known in the East for his en- 
ergetic administration of the state. When 
he took office, he found much that did not 
suit him, and embarked immediately on a 
series of reforms. In the administration it- 
self he did away with a great deal of ex- 
cess personnel and expense; he has intro- 
duced a budget system which permits him 
to keep expenditures at a very low figure. 
He has the reputation of selecting the best 
man for a given job, regardless of that 
man’s political connections or lack 
of them. In reorganizing the Ma- 


Textile Industry Shifting from New 


England to Southern Cotton Area 


Lawrence, Mass., Six-week Strike Typical of Decline in 
North; Capital Moving Southward to Cheap 
Labor and Low Transportation Costs 





Just over a fortnight ago, a strike of 
23,000 textile workers which has paralyzed 
the cotton mills in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, was broken after six weeks. The 
mill operators won their point in imposing 
a wage-cut of 10 per cent on their em- 
ployees, for when the plant doors were re- 
opened, 14,000 of the men applied for 
work. Of these 11,500 were immediately 
given employment. About 3,000 Com- 
munists firmly refused to give in to the 
slashed wages, but it seems that their ef- 
forts to force the hand of the operators 
is doomed to failure by the surrender of 
the other strikers. 


One of the largest plants, the Pacific 
Mills, which employed 6,000 workers, has 
failed to recommence production, and the 
report is circulated that its doors have 
been closed indefinitely. Owners maintain 
that they were carrying on only under 
the greatest of difficulties and that the 
strike was the final blow. In addition, it 
is said that the owners of this mill also 
have large interests in the Southern tex- 
tile industry, and that they are shifting 
the scene of their principal activities to 
the Southern region. 


The case of the Pacific Mills, as well 
as the Lawrence strike as a whole, is sig- 
nificant in indicating the position of the 
New England textile industry. Northern 
capitalists are confronted by a slow but 
steady shift of cotton-milling toward the 
South, a movement which started during 
the war and which has grown in impor- 
tance ever since. Before that time, New 
England was supreme in the American 
textile field. It had the advantage of a 
long-established reputation; its damp 
climate was ideal for the work; its numer- 
ous ports were well equipped to handle the 
export trade; the whole section was filled 
with competent, trained workers. Prac- 
tically the only difficulty was the neces- 
sity of transporting the raw material, cot- 
ton, from the distant South. In other 


words, New England was operating under 
conditions very similar to that of Old 
England, ruler of the European textile 
industry. 


Until the war, the distance from New 
England to the cotton fields was only of 
minor importance; the multitude of other 
advantages offset this one very generously. 
But it is bringing about the downfall of 
the Northern mills at the present time. 
More attention is being paid to the “lo- 
calization of industry,” a new technique 
which studies each industry and deter- 
mines the region in which that industry 
can operate most economically. All the 
recent findings go to show that the South 
is the logical home of textile manufac- 
turers. 


In the first place, the war furnished the 
capital necessary for the construction of 
factories in the South; government con- 
tracts for soldiers’ uniforms involved the 
payment of tremendous sums, and much 
of the money was allotted to the then in- 
significant Southern mills, as New Eng- 
land was unable to fill the huge orders. 
Then, the South was able to furnish very 
cheap labor, not only in the negro popu- 
lation, as might be thought, but also in 
the white population of the hill districts, 
where work at low wages may readily be 
had. In addition, women and children were 
more than willing to work, and the law was 
quite lenient in this respect. Thirdly, great 
impetus was given to the modernization 
and multiplication of ports along the South 
Atlantic coast. Lastly, the invention of a 
device which serves to keep the air in the 
mills humid, (for textile manufacture is 
greatly inconvenienced by a hot, dry atmos- 
phere) overcame somewhat the difficulty of 
climate. 


Thus, the only absolute advantage left 
to the New Englanders is their fame and 
good reputation, plus the fact that North- 
ern workers are more efficient. 





ryland school system, he has elim- 
inated much fraud and raised the 
standard of education from a dis- 
graceful level to a remarkable 
degree of cultural worth. He has 
made mistakes, but has admitted 
them, and in spite of attacks by 
his political opponents on the 
strength of these errors, he has 
succeeded in retaining public ap- 
proval in his own state by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Governor Ritchie has been con- 
sistently opposed to the prohibi- 
tion amendment from the very 
beginning. He bases his stand 
largely on the contention that 
this is a matter of state jurisdic- 
tion. The federal government, 
in his opinion, has taken far too 
much out of private and state 
hands. He is for this reason op- 
posed to public ownership of re- 
sources; this was well demon- 
strated in his speeches during the 
Muscle Shoals controversy. He 
contends that federal interven- 
tion has resulted in appeals to 
Washington for every little thing 
and consequently individual ini- 
tiative has declined. 

Those who believe in a possible 
Smith-Ritchie combination next 
November base their supposition 
on the strained relations between 
Smith and Governor Roosevelt, 
and on the fact that Ritchie, like 
Smith, is an anti-prohibitionist. 
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A SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILL 


This provides a striking illustration of the reason why the mills are being transferred to the South. Direct prox- 
imity to the cotton fields, the source of raw material, is of advantage to the manufacturers in the South, since 


it does away with the decided expense of transportation. 


——Tey 
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American Actress 
Returns to Stage 


Maude Adams Faces Footlights for 
First Time Since 1918 


Maude Adams has returned to the stage. 
After a silence of thirteen years, the voice 
of the great American actress has again 
been heard. It was on the night of No- 
vember 3 that Miss Adams faced the foot- 
lights once more in Cleveland, Ohio, as 
Portia, in Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of 
Venice.” This event may have little sig- 
nificance to the younger generation of 
theatre-goers because many of them have 
not heard of Maude Adams. But to the 
drama lovers of the past generation it fills 
the imagination with fond memories and 
stirs deep emotions. For at that time she 
did occupy a place on the American stage 
which no actress since has been able to fill. 


The fame of this actress was of long 
duration. Fate seems to have destined her 
for a theatrical career. It was back in the 
1870’s that she made her debut in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. In the old Salt Lake Theatre, 
which had been built by Brigham Young 
and the early Mormons, she played child’s 
parts long before her name became known 
to the American public. But at the age of 
sixteen, she left her native town in Utah 
and went to New York, where she 
joined a stock company. For five 
years she played with John Drew, 
one of America’s foremost ac- 
tors. In her many years on Broad- 
way, Miss Adams became cele- 
brated for her excellent portrayals 
of roles in Sir James M. Barrie’s 
plays. Her success as Peter Pan 
will not soon be forgotten, 

Many critics feared that Maude 
Adams had made a mistake in re- 
turning to the stage. But her 
opening performance was a tri- 
umph. Never before in the his- 
tory of Cleveland has an actress 
been acclaimed with such spirited 
enthusiasm. Time after time were 
she and her co-star, Mr. Otis 
Skinner, recalled from the wings 
by the applause and cheers of the 
packed Ohio theatre. The Ameri- 
can public had not forgotten the 
Maude Adams of the late nineties 
and early years of this century. 








Planes flying the Canadian air- 
mail system will be equipped with 
radio machinery apparatus within 
the next few weeks to aid the pi- 
lots flying in winter weather. The 
control instruments will be built 
into the dashboard in the cock- 
pit. Earphones set into the Pr 
lot’s helmet will bring him the 
voice or signals from the radio 
beacon stations. Weather bu- 
reau broadcasts will be sent out 
at fifteen-minute intervals. 





